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ABSTRACT ^ 

This paper describes a series of Urban 
Life-Population Edjjcation workshops held for c:ity ^chooj. teachers in^ 
^Baltimore, Maryland. The workshops introduced teachers to basic 
demographic concepts and statistical techniques V. provided the, 
teachers with a knowledge base as a prerequisite for meanU^gful ^ ; 
discussions of populat ion'' issues,, related problems of arba^ living to 
populalfion processes, and devfitloi^d curriculum malserials .suitable for 
teaching population education in grades K through \l2..A!;i evaluation 
of the program showed that ^teachers' knowledge of selected 
demographic concepts and facts Increased between the pre-workshop 
pe riod and t he post-workshop period. High school :-teachers showed 
ater effective chantfe in knowledge than lower gride teachers,' 
although th^re remained widespread interest in; population education 
among all teacher^ ^e original program scWdule was modified two 
'dimes' during the course -of the* workshop resulting in fewer formal 
presentations', more teacher discussions, and greater tead.het 
involvement in the workshop program. (Authar/DiE). 
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TRAINING TEACHERS IN POPULATION DYNAMICS^ ' 
A PRELIMINARY EVALUATION OF THE 
URBAN LIFE-POPULATION EDUCATION INSTITUTES IN BALTIMORE " 



Introduction 

During the ^972-73 academic year, a series of Urban Life-Population 
Education workshops were held f6r city school teachers in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The purposes of the workshops were to introduce teachers to 
basic demographic concepts and statistical techniques, to provide the 
teachers with a knowledge base as a prerequisite for meaningful dis- 
cusslons of population issues, to. relate problems of^'urban living to 
population processes, and to develop curriculum materials suitable for 
teaching population education in grades K thtough 12. 

Nine workshops were conducted, each^lasting three days and attended 

by approximately 30 primary and secondary public school teachers. The 

proglram was funded by the Rpckefeller Foundation and administered by 

, ^ /- 
the'fBaltimore Public Schools in collaboratioa with the Planned Parent- 

f - ' ' 

hoo^ Association of Maryland. 

I The discussion of this program will describe first, the population 



ediicatlon p^Qgram as it was originally conceived and subsequently 
changed as experience was gained; and second, findings .of a longitudinal. 



eyaluative study of the teacher-participants, focusing on the results of 

( 

pte- and post-workshop questionnaires, and comparing the results of 

I \ ' ^ - 

different training models employed. 



ooooa 



/ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

Backgrdjund ^ 

In recent years, population education has drawn increasing 
attention and recognition as an important field of study at^both pri-' 
mary and secondary school levels. The Importance of this subject area"- 
was given formal support by the President's Commission on Population 
and the American Future. The Commission recommended, ''the enactment 
of a Population Education Act to assist school systems in establishing 
well-planned population education prograips so that present and future 
generations will be better prepared to meet the challenges arising from 
population change/?^ This xecommendation echoes an earlier one made by 
^ a special UNESCO committee which suggested that population matters be 
introduced into the curricula at l)oth the primary and secondary level, 
''so that the next generatioiis are better informed, particularly 
teachers who serve not only as educational leaders of their communities 
but as social leaders as well." 

Several countries, notably Colombia, have already started developing 
curriculum materials appropriate for nationwide use. in the United 
States, a number o£ Innovative programs have been tried by various 
'university-based groups'.^ 

Despite this activity, population education has not been fully 
understood nor widely supported by school systems. From our experience 
In Baltimore, we find that population education is most often miscon- 
ceived to be sex education by a different name, family planning in a 
subtle form, or birth control information masquerading as deirographic 
studies. While it is true that these areas are sometimes included as 



\ 
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part of population education, it is also true that they need not 
constitute the. core of a study unit.* Indeed, from the very practical 
standpoint of acceptance by a school system, population education 
programs might do well to exclude pr at least de-emphasize sex related 
materials. 

If misunderstanding is one problem, yet another, Mentioned by 
Viayland, is the paucity of well-established models from which to draw 
for experience. 5 We are still at the early^,stages in the adoption of 
this innovation and while there have been a few highly enthusiastic, 
ready acceptors; the early majority hais probably not yet passed the 
interest stage. This paper presents selected findings on the impact of 
two models for population education. ^^-''^ 

Content of the Workshops 

The Baltimore Urban Life-Population Education Ihstitutes (ULPEI) 
•were based upon several principles: (1) Education in population pro- 
cesses can and should occur at all grade levels from K through 12. 
Tims the workshops included elementary, junior- high and senior high 
school teachers. (2) While population education is a most appropriate 
unit of study in ,such courses as social studies, history or geography. 
It also can be integrated into most other courses. Thus, all teachers 
in the school system were given the opportuni./ to receive training in 
population education regardless of their particular subject area. 
(3) As noted by Stephen Viederraan, "Population education is meant to 
educate, not to propagandize or indoctrinate. It views population not 
as a 'problem' to be solved but a 'phenomenon' to be understood. 
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He accepted Vlederman's definition of population education as, 
**the process by which the student investigates and explores the nature 
and seaning of population processest population characteristics, the 
causes of population changes, in addition to the consequences of these 
processes, characteristics, and changes for himself, his family, his 
society'^and the world. . . ^ 

The First Model . While the principles of the program and the defi- 
nition of population education provided conceptual guidance, they we^e 
of little assistance in planning the specific activities for each *^ 
workshop. In retrospect, the schedule for the' first three workshops 
was aml^itious in its attempt to introduc^ teachers to a multitude of 
issues/ related to population processes and pedagogical in its approach 
to teaeher-^a^ining. 

For three days, the teachers discussed as a group the many facets 
of population education and listened as twelve Really drawn community 
leaders related demographic concepts to such subjects as urban 
crowding, housing, transportation, recreation and land use, urban- 
suburban migration, quality of medical care, poverty, welfare and 
unemployment, inner city decay, racism and Black genocide. After 
each of these areas was presented, three "resident experts," repre- 
iirniing local, national, and international viewpoints respectively, 
ttftdc further comments and answered questions. It is hardly surprising 
llwit at the end of each workshop, many teachers stated that three days 
was simply not enough time. 
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Changes In the Workshop Schedulfe; The Second Model * By the end 
of the third workshop, It appeared that the program schedule should be 
reorganized. One change was the removal of the three resident experts 
from the program. Besides reducing costs considerably, this change 
also created more time for active teacher involvement in discussions* 
A second change and one that greatly facilitated th^se discussions was 
to break the larger group into sub-groups after panel presentations by 
guest speakers* The speakers were then rotated amdhg these sub-groups 
for informal discussions. ^ 

Nevertheless, while these changes helped to produce lively debates ' 
among the teachers, many of the issues debated were only tangentially 
related to population education. Al&o, some of the teachers remained 
passive observers and failed to become actively involved in the work- 
shop program. ^ 

The Third Model . Reviewing these problems, a final -series of 
changes were made in the schedule beginning with the sixth workshop. 
The guest speaker list was cut from twelve to six and the time created . 
was devoted to teacher projects. During the morning of the first day, 
elementary concepts and methods of demography were Introduced* .^en, 
small groups of teachers were given specific work assignments. One o 
group might be asked to plot a growth curve of Baltimore's population, 
another group would calculate crude birth and death rates, and yet 
anott)er group would contrast the growth in population of Maryland with 
that of the United States. When these projects were completed, the 
teachers were reassembled and each small group would explain what they 
had done, how they had done it and what it meant. The projects and the 
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discussions of them insured the active involvement of all teachers in 
the workshop program and led to a better understanding of population 

processes^. - * ^ 

On the last day of each workshop, the. teachers were again broken 

into small groups and asked to design projects for their students that 

/ 

would most appropriately explain one or more demographic concepts. 
Puzzles, games, riddles, songs, pictures, and posters were some of the 
imaginative results of this exercise. ^ 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

The final product of the program was the curriculum unit written 
and designed by the teachers. During the summer* of 1973, nine teachers 
worked on the curriculum. Three units of study were produced for the 
elementary school level and six units for the high school level. 

Although designed primarily for the social studies curriculum, 
the elementary school units can also be used in mathematics, science, 
English and even poetry and music. The units contain games, pictures, 
puzzles and records. 

For high school students, six self-contained units were produced. 
Each unit develops one basic concept. The six can be used together for 

one-semester course in population education or separately in mathe- 
matics» biology, English, home economics or life sciences. lA addition, 
programed instruction packages were developed to allow students to work 
independently and at their own speed* 

EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Design 

The evaluation was undertaken to quantify the effect the population 

00008 / 



education program had on the teachers' knowledge of selected demographic ^ 

r 

concepts and facts. The study employed an experimental, . longitudinal 

design with random assignment of teachers into one of the nine workshops 

and multiple pre- and post-Workshop observations. This design" is , 

Q ' 

depicted on Appendix A. 

While all teachers were given a post-workshop questionnaire to 
complete, teachers in workshops four through nine were also given a 
mailed pre-workshop questionnaire. Because of this design and the 
changes made in the program schedule, most of our analysis of the data 
compares workshops one through three as a group, with four through six 
as a second group, and seven through nine as a third group. 

9 

Characteristics of tl;ie Teachers *- 

Table 1 presents a summary profile of the 263 teachers on which 
data were collected. It is noteworthy that the distribution by 
''Grades Presently Teach" is fairly even and the range of "Subjects 
Teach" is wide. Both of these facts are an indication that interest in 
population education is not limited to high school teachers of history 
or social studies. Also, it can be seen that the program attracted 
teachers both young and old with varying years of experience. This is 
encouraging and -a suggestion that population education is of some con- 
cern to teachers at all levels and not just those who are young and 
recently graduated from college. 

Findings 

Overall Changes in Knowledge . Although considerable factual informa- 
tion was presented to all teachers, the selection of this information 
and the empHasis on it often differed from workshop to workshop. 
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situations in which each 



to test for sta* 'tical 



Nevertheless, certain basic knowledge areas were always covered and can 
be considered, constants throughout the program. The five questions 
listed in Table 2 and used to measure knowledge changes were presented 
and discussed at each workshop* This table compares the pre-test 
scores on th^se questions against the immediate post-test scores for 
teachers in workshops four thrjQugh nine* For all five questibns, there 

4 

were statistically significant changes (P i ,02)^ in the expected 

direction. Thus for those teachers given both a pre- and post-test, 

- - I 

the program appears to have increased knowledge levels. A non-parametric 
chi-square test appropriate for "before-after" 
individual is used as his own control was used 
significance of changes.^ 

Comparison of Training Models . While the^ charges noted above are 
important as overall measures of the program's impact, they do not 
reveal the effect, if. any, the revisions in the program schedule had on 
the teachers' grasp of basic knowledge items. Since the revisions in 
the program schedule were made at the end of the third and the sixth 
workshops, for purposes of analysis, we have trichotoraized the data and 

compared pre-test scores against post-test scores for each grouping. 

. • \ 

For workshops one through three, which were not give a pre-test, the 

i 

aggregate pre-test score of workshops four through nine were used as a 
baseline measure. In addition, for each workshop grouping, an index of 
effective change was computed as follows: 

?2 - Pi 

Effectiveness Index (EI) = = X 100 

100 - Pi 

This measure compares the actual changes in percentages of respondents 
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w(ho were correct In their answers on the pre-test and the post-test as 
a proportion of the "potential^Jiang^." The numerator of the EI 
represents actual changes that, occurred and the denominator the 
potential, changes. Thus If 99 out of 100 respondents, answer a question 
correctly on the pre-test and all 100 answer correctly on the post-test, 
the EI Is 100. On the other hand. If only 50 out of 100 answer correctly 
on the pre-test and 70 on\the post-test, the EI Is only 40, even though 
1 20 persons changed their responses in the second example and only one 
changed' in the first example. | 

Controlling foiT workshop attended, Table 3 shows the effective 
change in knowledge of the teachers. Our interest In'tliis table is not 
with any one question but with^ patterns or consistent trends. In 

general, it appears that teachers in workshops one through three tended 

) 

to score lower, that is, showed less effective change, than the teache.r;s 

. ' i 
in the other workshops. Conversely, teachers \in workshops seven j 

through nine showed the greatest effective change. ^ This finding pro- 

vides some empirical support to our belief that the revisions in the 

, i 
program schedule resulted in a\more meaningful training session for the 

teachers. By reducing the number of guest speakers and involving the , 

teachers in work projects, demographic concepts and statistics became . 

clearer and were understood by more teachers* 

Comparison by Grade Level of Teachers . Table 4 is similar to 

Table 3 except that different "Grade Levels of Instruction" are compared 

instead of 'Vorkshop Attended." Comparing the EI scores <^f teachers at 

\ 

different grade levels, it appears that the workshop program had a 
greater effect on high' school teachers of grades 10 through\^12 than on 
other teachers* We caution, however, against concluding on the basis 

\ 
\ 

I \ 
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of this finding that programs in population education^ should be directed 
only towards teachers of high school students. On the contrary, as 

already noted^ the interest in population education by lower grade 

I 

teachers is high as indicated by the number who applied and attended the 
vorkshops* That as a group these teachets were less responsive to 
certain measures of program effectiveness is probably related to the 
inadequacy of the measures themselves and/or the inappropriateness of 
various aspects of the'workshop program for them. Lower grade teachers 

nay have an intellectual interest in knowing about population processes 

\ 

or in how to calculate a growth rate from raw data, but they may find 

' ' ' 

little practical use for such knowledge in the classroom. / 

^ If workshop programs such as the one described here are to be held 
In the future, it may be necessary to conduct separate. sessions for 
teachers at different grade levels. Yet another approach might;be to 
assemble all teachers for general lectures and orientation, but then 
separate them into grade specific groups for discussions and work 
assignments. In either approach, the emphasis at some point would be 
on bringing together teacli^^rs who have a grade level in common and thus^^ 
presumably, similar interests and problems. ^ 

Sustained Effects on Knowledge and Teaching Practices . The design 
of the evaluation called for a second post-workshop questionnaire. This 
questionnaire was mailed to all teachers during the summer of 1973 and 

returned by 73 percent of them. 

/ 

Table 5 compares the pre-test, the immediate post-tqst and the 
second post-test scores of all teachers irrespective of workshop 
attended or grade level. It should be noted that since the workshops 

were held over nine months, the period of time between any given workshop 

/ 
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and the second post-test ranges from one to eight months. Thus 
teachers In the first workshop had almost a ful). academic year^to use 
the training they received, while those in workshop nijrt'e had barely a 

* 

month. 

the results of the second post-test are jg^ierally fovorable and 
reveal that most teachers retained a substantial pc * c ^he facrtual 
Information^ they received- in the workshops. On threq out; of the five 
khowledge questions, the second' post- test scores are approximately the 
same as the immediate post-test scores. On quest lops 2 and 4, 
however, there was a regression back to the knowledge levels of the 
pre- test. This type of regressidn or lack of retention is not unusual, 
particularly with factual items. To expect* that a three-day workshop 
can have a lasting effect on numerous knowledge items is unrealistic. 
Indeed, it is encouraging that the teachers retained as much as they 
did. 

In the area of behavior change, the program appears to have had 
some effect. On the pre-test, 22 percent of the teachers stated that 
they frequently devoted some' block of time in, their teaching to a 
discussion of population pressures in the world* On the second post- 
test, 40 percent claim that they now devote frequent time to a dis- 
cussion of this topic. Tljis may be a conservative figure in that the 
teachers in the last 'few workshops had very little time to discuss 

population issues ^in the classroom befo^e^ the school year ended. 

^ • I 

Finally, in the area of attitude change, the workshop program seems 

- d ^. j 

to have had only a minor effect. From a list of nine priDblem areas 
facing the United States, 30 percent of the teachers ranjked/ "populatlo-" 
as either 1 or 2 on, the pre-test. On the immediate post-test, this 
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percentage rises to A3 but then drops to 37 percejit on the' second post- 

/ 

test. Thus there was only a temporary change in attitudes on this 

( ' \ 

questir'.^, 

• .xlar and temporary change in attitudes can be seen with 
question 7. At the time of the pre-test, A5 percent of the teachers 
believed that students should be exposed sometime before they graduate 
from high school to discussion of methods ot family planning. However, 
on the immediate post-te^t this percentage drops to 23 but' then ^is^s 
again to 45 percent on the second post^test. One possible' explanation 
for these fluctuations is that in each workshop^ a special effort was " 
made to distinguish between population education and family planning. 
The purpose in making this distinction was to divorce population educa- 
tion from an emotion laden area ''such as sex education. The unanticipated 

effect can be seen from the results of the immediate post- test. 

' ! 

SUMMARY 

Nine population education workshops were held for xity school 
teachers in Baltimore, Maryland during the 1972-73 academic year. The" 
original program schedule was modified, two times, at the end of the 
third workshop and the sixth. Each change resulted in fewer formal 

presentations, more teacher discussions and greater teacher involvement 

y 

in the workshop program. From the ideas generated by the workshops, 
curriculum units suitable for elementary and /secondary school students 

/ 

were produced t.--^ 

An evaluation of the program showed that teachers' knowledge of- 
selected demographic concepts and facts increased between the pre-workshop 
period and the post-workshop period. The changes were greater in the 
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later workshops. The changes In knowledge were statistically signifi- 
cant. While there was some regression to pre-test levels, thk 
teachers^ retained* a substantial prortlon of the knowledge they received 
en measured a second .time- after "the /Workshop. 

High school teachers showed greater effective changes In knowledgeX 
than lower jgrade teachers. However, Interest In population education 
appears to be wide-spread among all teachers including lower grade 
teachers. It is suggested that in the future, programs in population 
educatioh consider conducting separate workshops for teachers of the 
same or similar grade level. 
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TABLE 1 



Characteristics of Teachers 



MARITAL ' 
STATUS : 

Married 

Single 

Divorced 

Separated 

Widowed 

Not Avail* 



165 


63 


63 


24 


19 


07 


11 


-04 


3 


01 


i 


01 





If 


1* 


1 


M 

Av 


SLA* 






SUBJECTS TEACH: 




naie 


ft? 

o/ 




\ Snclal Studies 


10 


f enlace 




67 


\ History 


72 








\ Mathematics 


7 








\ Science 


22 








English 


24 


RACE: 






ucog& apny 


24 










12 


Bl&ck 


136 


52 


Elem* Subjects 


8i 


White 


111 


42 


Not Avail* 


11 


ocner 


O 

o 








Not Avail* 


o 
o 














TOTAL YEARS 










EXPERIENCE AS 






- 




TEACHER 






JO 


14 


1 2 years 


41 


25-29 


76 


29 


3-5 " 


65 


30-34 


41 


16 


6-9 " 


54 


35-39 


31 


12 


10 -14 " 


45 


40-44 


30 


11 


15+ " 


55 


45-49 ' 


21 


08 


Not Avail. 


3 


50+ 


24 


09 






Not Avail. 


2 


01 







HIGHEST DEGREE 

BA 
BS 

MA, MLA, MAT 
MS, MST 
M. Ed. \ 
Other degree 
Not Avail. 



70 
91 
33 
15 
40 
3 
11 



04 
27 
03 
08 
09 
09 
05 
31 
04 



16 
25 
21 
17 

a 

01 



27 
35 
13 
06 
15 
01 
04 



GRADES PRESENTLY 
TEACH ; 



K-6 
7-9 
10-12 
Adult Ed. 
Not Avail. 



89 34 

99 38 

63 24 

3 01 

9 03 
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TABLE 2 
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Teachers' Pre a/d Post Workshop Responses to Knowledge 

Questions 



Questions 



Pre- Workshop 
N % 



Correct Responses 
Post-Workshop 



Total N 



N 



7. 



1) What Is the current population 
of Baltimore City? 



90 



73 



107 



86 



124 



2) What is the Current population 
of the United States? 



73 



60 



92 



76 



121 



3) Is the birth rate of the United 
States going up, going down or 
remaining steady? 



90 



61 



107 



73 



147 



4) Is the total population of the' 
United States ,lncr easing, 
decreasing or remaining steady? 



103 



72 



126 



87 



145 



5) In the United States, which areas 
are growing the\fas.test in terms of 
population: urban areas, rural ' 
areas, or the sut^urbs? 100 



67 



125 



83 



150 

/ 

J 



For all ^Ive questions » the changes between pre and post-workshop scores are Statistically 
significant (p < .02)^^ Data for each question were arranged In a 2 X 2 table as shown 
below: 



After Workshop 
+ 



( / A - D / - 1)' 



A -f D 
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Before Workshop 



000^0 



A 


B 


C 


D 



Of 

c 

0) 
4J 

a 
o 

(0 

a 

u 
o 

M 
C 



r o 



c 

5 



09 
U 



0) 



OEX 








M 




WJ 




WJ 




f«i 

KM 




52 








> 




M 


iH 


H 




O 




M 


t 


U4 


b4 


CM 


M 


04 



04 
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TABLE 5 



Comparison of Percentage Correct Response 



QUESTION 



1) Current popula€i;dVv of Baltimore 
City 

2) Current population of the U.S. 

\ 3) Has birth rate been going up, down 
or remaining steady 



PRE>TEST 
69 % 

60 

59 



4) Has the total population been going 72 
> up, down or remaining steady 

5) Nhlch areas have been growing fastest, 
urban, rural or suburbs 67 



IMMEDIATE POST- TEST 
86 7. 

73 
70 

87 
78 



SECOND POST- TEST 



84 7. 



63 
74 

70 
82 



6) Population ranked 1st or 2nd major 
problem facing the U.S. out of 9 
possible ranks 

7) Percentage of teachers who believe 
that before students leave high 

>■ school they should be exposed to 
discussions concerning methods of 
family planning 



8) In your teaching do you devote some 
block of^tlme to discussions of pop- 
latlon pressures In the world 

9) Have you ever discussed during clasi 
time problems of urban crowding 



30 



45 



22 



24 



43 



23 



21 



25 



37 



45 



40 



29 
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